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FIGHT ON LIBEL LAWS. 


UNREASONABLE BILL PROPOSED 
TO THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LEGISLATURE. 


After Hard Struggle Senator Grady’s Pet 
Measure Was Partially Checked by 
Striking out Clause Fixing Penalty for 
Individual Copies—Amendment Agreed 
Upon Making the General Fine not Less 
Than $500 or More Than $1,000. 


Special to Tue EpITOR AND PUBLISHER. 

Harrisburg, Pa., April 8.—‘*The at- 
tempt to wipe the newspapers off the face 
of the earth,” as Senator Focht described, 
was partially checked to-day when the 
clause imposing a “fine of not less than 
fifty cents and not more than $1” for 
every individual copy published was 
stricken out of the new Pennsylvania 
libel law before the state legislature. 
Senator Grady, of Philadelphia, fought 
hard to have the penalty continued and 
when he saw defeat coming to his pet 
measure he went into a rage, attacking 
friends and foes alike. Senator Webster, 
of Bucks county, was the champion of 
the press. The newest libel law that it 
is proposed to rush through the legisla- 
ture in the few remaining days of the 
session is the most drastic ever attempt- 
ed. It makes the slightest error cause 
for a libel suit, no matter how uninten- 
tional. The fight in the Senate was one 
of the most bitter of the session, and the 
Republican lines were badly broken. 

The discussion waxed warm and then 
the yeas and nays were called for and an 
amendmentconcerning the fine. Senator 
Grimm moved that ‘‘a general fine of not 
less than $100” be substituted for the 
enormous penalty. Grimm immediately 
spoke on the clause and broke down the 
opposition. The vote was 23 to 20 in 
favor of the amendment. This started 
Grady on his rampage. Half an hour of 
fighting followed. Finally compelled to 
modify his situation, Grady offered an- 
other amendment, making the general 
fine not less than $500 or more than 
$1,000. There was no opposition to 
this and in that shape the bill now 
stands. 

Commenting on the proposed new 
measure the McKeesport Daily News 
says: 

“Some strange things have come be- 
fore the state legislature under the title 
of ‘bills,’ but the freakiest and most 
uncalled for concoction ever presented is 
the one now beingconsidered and known 
as the Salus libel bill. It is nothing less 
than an effort to muzzle newspapers and 
do away with that long cherished prin- 
ciple of Americanism, the freedom of the 
press. The measure assumes, most un- 
reasonably, that the publishers of news- 
papers are negligent in the matter of 
ascertaining facts in regard to happen- 
ings and that instead of being a business 
institution the newspaper is a vehicle for 
injuring others. It appears that certain 
politicians whose conduct might not look 
just right in print are especially interested 
in the measure. 

“In the first place it is not what may 
be considered proper legislation, for it is 
mainly the result of a desire to prevent 
publicity from showing up anything that 
may be illegal in political circles. If the 
lawmakers will only confine their ener- 
gies to the enactment of good laws, they 
wlll have their hands full and will earn 
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notning but praise from the press—and | WOMAN’S PAPER INCORPORATES. 

the press isthe most willing thing in this 

bag to — praise where it —. | The Chicago Daily Bulletin Will Be the 
t often stretches a point or two to keep | . 

from criticising, to gen good paper will | Name of the New Publication. 

nevershield wrong-doing. Furthermore, | 

the present libel Jaw is sufficient. 





The Chicago Daily Bulletin is the name 
decided upon for the new paper to be 
The | owned, edited and managed by women 
in the western metropolis. Incorpora- 
tion papers were filed Saturday in 
| Springfield for a company capitalized at 
| $100,000, which will publish the paper. 
a | Dr. Frances Dickinson is president of the 
Franklin Evening News Absorbsthe Daily | company, and associated with her in the 
Leader of That City. | ge aie are Mabel E. Brown and Alice 

" as . mee ik | G. Blount. 
Tho Franklin (Pe.) Brening Rows bas! It is announced that the first number 


— . as 
paiie i aa property of the Franklin | of the Bulletin will be issued on May 15. 


The following announce- | . 
ment of the change reacetce the News | Offices in Market street have been engaged 
on Aprill: ‘*On Tuesday afternoon the | and presses and typesetting machines 
Evening News Printing Company ab-| have been purchased. An amount of 
sorbed the Franklin Daily Leader, and | advertising, gratifying to the promoters, 
as that paper will not appear to-night,|has been already contracted for, and 
we feel it our duty to offer this explana- | some of the most capable of newspaper 
tion. Editor W.8. Whitaker, who has} women have been engaged for the staff. 
controle’ eae pe over Sree _ |The women who are at the head of the 
nas recently nin failing health, and | : : ‘ 
made a proposition to sell the plant. As | project are not disposed to look upas 
the Evening News Printing Company |. 3 : 
desired some of the material in the| ®!™ to establish the paper as a perma- 
Leader office to use in connection with | nent institution. 
contemplated improvements in this} 


office, the plant was bought merely as a} aes . 
business proposition.” |New York city has been incorporated 


Harrisburg, Pa., April 9 (Special) .— 
libel bill as amended passed the Senate 
to-day by a vote of 10 to 30. 


A PENNSYLVANIA MERGER. 





The American, the new morning paper 
in Los Angeles, Cal., began publication | 
Thursday. 








the matter at all as an experiment, but 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate of 


with a capital of $100,000. The direc- 
| tors of the new corporation are Thomas 
C. McClure, F. 8. McClure and C. J. Hert, 


5 CENTS a Copy. 
THE BELLAIRS CASE. 


CORRESPONDENT’S TRUE CHAR- 
ACTER SHOWN UP BY THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Representative of the Associated Press in 
Cuba, the Philippines and China, Who 
Is Said to Have Caused the Removal of 
Gen. Brooks and to Have Boasted That 
He Made Leonard Wood—Now Stamped 
as a Swindler and Impostor. 


The revelation as to the true character 
of Edgar G. Bellairs, the man who repre- 
sented the Associated Press in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American war, and 
later in the Philippines and in China, is 
causing no end of commentin the leading 
newspapers of the country. Bellairs’s 
manifest injustice to Gov. William H. 
Taft in his recent book, “As It Is in the 
Philippines,’’ and his laudatory references 
to Gen. Leonard Wood as the one man 
suited to be made governor of the 
islands, has been the direct cause of 
stirring up this recent notoriety. 
Rellairs, whose true name is Charles 
Ballentine, was appointed a correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press shortly after 
the blowing up of the Maine. Fourteen 
months previdus to this he had concluded 
a five years’ service ina Florida peniten- 
tiary, where he had been sentenced for 
forgery. He went to Cuba for the 
Associated Press, and it is said that it 
was on accountof the impression created 
by his dispatches that Gen. Brooke was 
removed by President McKinley and re- 
placed by Gen. Wood as military governor 
of the island. Under Gen. Wood Bellairs 
was granted many favors and as repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press was 
the only correspondent who was allowed 
to send messages which had not been 
censored. After leaving Cuba, Bellairs 
went to the Philippines and later to 
China for the Associated Press. It is said 
that he boasted after leaving Cuba that 
it was he who had made Gen. Leonard 
Wood. 

It now develops that Bellairs was a 
swindler and impostor, and had served 
several years in prison before he began 
his remarkable course of journalism. 
Under his true name, Charles Ballentine, 
he is named in Inspector Byrne’s book, 
“Professional Criminals,’ which says: 
“Charles Ballentine, 34 years old in 
1895. Born in England. Journalist. 
Ballentine is a clever English swindler. 
He has been swindling people from the 
time he entered Cheltenham College in 
England nineteen years ago.” Bellairs 
is only one of the aliases under which 
Ballentine has been known. 

It is charged that in his book “ As It 
Is in the Philippines” this man has 
grossly maligned Gov. William H. Taft, 
with whom he found little favor while at 
Manila, and has constantly lauded Gen. 
Wood as the man suited to occupy the 
post as governor of the islands. His 
latest enterprise is in connection with a 
mining proposition in Arizona. 

Melville E. Stone, general manager of 
the Associated Press, has made the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to the con- 
nection of Bellairs with that association : 

“During the Spanish-American war we 
were looking for men. Bellairs had been 
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from which he had been discharged, and 
one of my assistants employed him to do 
some work at Santiago, just after the 
battles. He was a military man and 
everything looked very well. 

“Subsequently, at the request of Gen. 
Wood, Bellairs was transferred from 
Santiago to Havana. I heard rumors 
concerning him and proposed to dismiss 
him, but Gen. Wood said he wasall right, 
and begged us to keep him. 

‘While I still had the matter under 
consideration I resigned as general man- 
ager of the Associated Press to organize 
a corporation in New York known as the 
Associated Press. When I returned to 
my office I found an assistant had sent 
Bellairs to China, and later he was trans- 
ferred to Manila. 

“T received an intimation from Florida 
that he had been in the penitentiary, and 
I went down to the Pinkertons and saw 
Robert Pinkerton, and he had Bellairs’s 
record. I at once sent Mr. Eagan, one of 
our best men, to Manila to relieve Bel- 
iairs and discharged him. 


“The man is a very plausible swindler | — 


and is annoying me greatly by constantly 
referring to his connection with the 
Associated Press. I think the public 
should be warned against him.” 

Speaking of the attention given to the 
matter by several of the New York pa- 
pers, the Brooklyn Citizen sums the 
matter up as follows: 

“The Citizen is not a party to the 
personal quarrels here involved, but the 
exposure is of interest to all newspaper 
readers, as Bellairs was the Associated 
Press correspondentin both Havana and 
Manila. A large portion of the American 
people whoread only papers that receive 
the news service of the Associated Press 
are now first made aware that their 
knowledge of conditions in Cuba and the 
Philippines was furnished to them 
through the medium of an ex-convict and 
international swindler. 

“Brooklyn, we are happy to say, has 
suffered the least of any town from the 
imposition, as the only newspaper in the 
borough dependent upon the Associated 
Press for its foreign news is the Eagle. 
The Citizen, the Times, the Standard- 
Union and the Freie Press get their 
foreign news from the Publishers’ Press 
Association, which furnishes a com- 

lete service to about400 evening papers 
in this country and Canada.” 


PLANS OF THE HARMSWORTHS. 


Their Agents Still Negotiating for a Paper 
Mill Site. 

It appears the Harmsworths are not 
confining their search for pulp wood 
limits to the County of Gloucester in New 
Brunswick, says a correspondent of the 
Paper Mill. While Mr. Lawloris attend- 
ing to their interests there, Mr. Beaton 
is inspecting properties in Newfoundland 
on their account. Quebec has also been 
visited in the quest for limits, site and 
other required conditions. 

Mr. Lawlor has stated that a sulphite 
mill of about fifty tons per day, a mechan- 
ical pulp mill of 100 tons and a paper 
mill to use up all the pulp will be built. 
Included in the project is a plan to build 
a line of railway from the site to a ship- 
ping point. If the proposal made to the 
New Brunswick Government is accepted, 
the public revenue from it will be prob- 
ably not less than $2,000 a month. 


First Wireless Newspaper. 

The first regular daily newspaper in 
the world depending entirely on wireless 
telegraphy for its general news service 
has been launched at Avalon, Catalina 
Island, twenty-five miles out from Los 
Angeles, in the Pacific Ocean. Itiscalled 
the Wireless and is published under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Times. 

This unique newspaper is a_three- 
eolumn folio, being 11 by 8 inches. It 
furnishes an epitome of the local and 
general news. The despatches are sent 
from the Los Angeles Times office by 
regular telegraph wires to White’s Point 
and from there to Avalon by wireless. 


ALBERT EDWARD WINSHIP. 





Editor of the Journal of Education of 
Boston and Well Known Writer. 


Albert Edward Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, of Boston, one of 
the foremost educational papers in 
the United States, is best known to 
newspaper men through his active inter- 
est in the work of the Republican press of 
the country. He is one of the most 
influential members of the National 
Republican Editorial Association, and at 
its recent meeting at Washington was 
elected a member of its executive com- 
mittee. He is president of the Massachu- 
setts Republican Editorial Association 
and in that capacity is one of the hardest 
workers in his state for his party. Dr. 
Winship was also president of the New 
England Press Association in 1897. In 
1894 he was chosen president of the 





ALBERT EDWARD WINSHIP. 


Educational Press Association of 
America, which has enrolled in its mem- 
bership the publishers of all the leading 
educational journals of the country, and 
he held that position for several succes- 
sive terms. He served as editor-in-chief 
of the Boston Traveler in 1890. 

Besides his editorial work Dr. Winship 
has contributed considerable to the liter- 
ature of his day, especially to that relat- 
ing to education. Among his best known 
published are “‘ Jukes-Ed wards,” asociol- 
ogical study in heredity and education; 
“The Shop,” a bright little volume of 
essays on problems of the workaday 
world; and “Great American Edu- 
cators,”’ a series of biographical essays. 
He has been a frequent contributor, also, 
to the lading magazines. Dr. Winship 
was born at West Bridgewater, Mass., 
in 1845, and is a direct descendant of 
Lieut. Edward Winship, who came from 
England in 1634. 


Swindler Using Boston Club’s Name. 

A man about 33 years old, giving the 
name of J. L. Rodmand, and claiming to 
be connected with the Boston Globe, is 
traveling about that city soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the Boston Press Club. He 
represents himself as treasurer of that 
organization and that he .has been 
deputed by its officers to collect funds in 
its behalf. He carries a book in which 
are the names of several prominent busi- 
ness men, and these are shown to in- 
fluence friends of the club to give it 
financial assistance. It is known thata 
considerable sum has been collected and 
that the practice has been going on for 
more than a year. No man by that 
name has ever been treasurer of the club 
and it has never resorted to such means 
to raise funds. 


The Utica (N. Y.) Herald-Dispatch, 
which was founded in 1898 and which 
subsequently absorbed the Utica Morn- 
ing Herald, has become a penny paper. 
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ALBERT FRANK & CO. TO MOVE. 
Well Known Advertising Agents to Occupy 
New Quarters in Broad Exchange. 


Albert Frank & Co., the well known 
advertising agents, now located in the 
Empire Building, 71 Broadway, New 
York, will remove in a few days to an 
elegant suite of offices in the Broad 
Exchange Building, 25 Broad street. 
The remarkable success of this concern, 
necessitating an increase in the personnel 
of the business, has made the change to 
larger quarters imperative. g 

The new offices on the fourth floor of 
the Broad Exchange Building, occupying 
an area of over 4,000 square feet, are 
being elaborately fitted and when com- 
pleted will compare favorably with any 
offices in the city. The filing room is 
receiving special attention, It is two 
stories high and so arranged that the 
files of all publications, including those 
of foreign countries, will be available at 
a& moment’s notice. The removal from 
Broadway to Broad street brings the 
business into the heart of the financial 
district, which will be an added advan- 
tage, since the firm handles some of the 
most important financial advertising in 
the country, as well as that of leading 
railroad and steamship lines and other 
important industrial corporations. 


E. L. GODKIN LECTURESHIP. 
Established at Harvard in Memory of the 
Late Editor of New York Evenfng Post. 


A fund of $10,500 has been subscribed 
to establish a lectureship at Harvard 
University in honor of Edwin L. Godkin, 
late editor of the New York Evening 
Post, who died in March, 1902. The 
lectures will be known as the Godkin 
lectures and will be upon “ The Essentials 
of Free Government and the Duties of 
Citizens.” 

Mr. Godkin was editor of the Nation 
from 1865 until its consolidation with 
the New York Evening Post in 1881, 
after which he waseditor of both papers. 
The list of subscribers to the fund in his 
memory comprises about fifty names, 
among those being Andrew Carhegie, 
J. P. Morgan, Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Alexander Agassiz, Joseph H. Stokes, 
Augustus Hemenway, and Charles Eliot 
Norton. 





Poultney Bigelow Divorced. 

Mrs. Edith E. Bigelow has obtained a 
divorcee from her husband, Poultney 
Bigelow, the well known newspaper 
correspondent, on statutory grounds. 
The decree was signed a month ago, but 
the fact was not made public until last 
Tuesday. Mrs. Bigelow, who was Edith 
E. Jaffray, was married to Mr. Bigelow 
in 1884. Not long ago she won a prize 
of $1,000 for a short story on marital 
troubles. 

Charter for Virginia Consolidation. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Publishing Company 
of Norfolk, Va., which has a capital of 
$200,000. This company has consoli- 
dated the Ledger and Dispatch, which 
gives Norfolk but one afternoon news. 
paper. The following are the officers of 
the new corporation: Peter Wright, 
president ; J. M. Thomson, vice-president; 
J. G. Fiveash, treasurer; and J. E. Max- 
well, secretary. 


Charged With Threatening a Reporter. 
Michael Viscal, of Elizabeth, N. J., was 
held in $300 bail last week on a charge 
preferred against him by John H. P. 
Keat, a newspaper reporter, who said 
Viscal had attacked him and threatened 
his life. Keat wrote a story about 
Viscal which incurred his displeasure. 


The Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer’s 
new Goss press arrived last week and is 
expected to be in service by May 1. 
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DINNER AT HARLEM CASINO. 


Michael Heumann Gives a Housewarming 
for Entertainment of Newspaper Men. 


Michael Heumann, who conducted 
Terrace Garden for fourteen years, has 
recently acquired control of the Harlem 
Casino. On Wednesday evening, April 1. 
Mr. Heumaun gave a little housewarning 
in the shape ofa dinner to the boys 
’round the corner on One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth street, who cover Harlem 
for the dailies. The hour was set at 
8 o’clock, but when that time arrived and 
no hungry (or thirsty) reporter had 
shown up Mr. Heumann began to think 
that the boys had regarded the invita- 
tion as an April fool joke. 

At about 8:30 the sound of the tread 
of many feet was heard and a remark- 
ably fine looking body of men entered 
the Casino at the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth street entrance. They 
were about a score in number and no 
time was lost in being seated at the 
table. 

Among those present were the follow- 
ing: Frank P. McQuaid, Herald; Ralph 
A. Goodenough, Herald; John Lindley; 
Sun; Mr. Cole, Evening Sun; J. P. Stewart, 
Times; Henry Klein, World; “Clem” 
Pollock, Journal; Daniel Packard, 
Journal; John A. Holly, Bronx Local. 
There were others whose names and 
papers were not obtained by the “ journ- 
alist’? who is writing this “ piece for the 
paper.” 

Everything was enjoyed, from oysters 
to coffee, including wines from red to 
white in color and intermediate shades. 
Nothing marred the occasion; not even 
the remark of the punster who mur- 
mured: “To err is human, but Mr. 
Heumann did not err when he arranged 
this banquet.” 

The guests were frequently called to 
the ’phone by the office cubs who had 
news events to report, but their absence 
from the table was brief. There was 
“nothing doing’? outside Harlem Casino 
for two hours. It was a decidedly bear 
market for Harlem news. 


Dinner to German Ambassador. 

Edward Uhl and Herman Ridder, 
treasurer and publisher, respectively, of 
the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, will ten- 
der a dinner in honor of Baron von Stern- 
burg, the German Ambassador, at the 
Manhattan Club, on Wednesday, April 
22. The following will make addresses: 
Baron von Sternburg, Mayor Low, 
Morris K. Jesup, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and St. Clair McKelway, 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. 





Editor Wrote His Own Obituary. 

Herr Koebner, editor of the National 
Zeitung, Berlin, is dead of heart failure 
following an operation. Before ascend- 
ing to the operating table he wrote a 
short autobiography, for use in theevent 
of his death, concluding by affirming his 
faith in moderate liberalism, and saying 
how, “recognizing the sad condition of 
the press,” he had “always striven to 
make it serious.” 


Augusta Chronicle Not Sold. 

The Augusta (Ga ) Chronicle, the oldest 
newspaper of the South, was put up at 
public sale last Tuesday by order of the 
court to satisfy claims of creditors. The 
reserve bid had been fixed at $40,000, 
and when the commissioner called for 
bids none was made. The holders of 
claims will ask the court to reduce the 
reserve bids. 

To Foreclose Newspaper Mortgage. 

Foreclosure proceedings have been in- 
stituted in the court of chancery by 
Charles Schwed and others, of Somerville, 
N. J., against the Somerset Democrat. 
The mortgage sought to be foreclosed 
was executed to secure the bonds issued 
by the newspaper. 
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ROOSEVELT AT MILWAUKEE. 


As Guest at Brief Reception in Press Club 
Rooms Pays Tribute to Journalism. 


The way in which President Roosevelt 
entered into the spirit of the occasion at 
the brief reception tendered him by the 
Milwaukee Press Club during his recent 
visit to that city was characteristic of 
the man, and the entertainment provid- 
ed was quite as characteristic of that 
organization of good fellowship among 
the newspaper men. As the President 
entered the rooms of the club, the mem- 
bers broke out into the club yell, amended 
for the occasion : 

Press Club once, Press Club twice, 
Katzenjammer, cats and mice. 

Are weit? Well, I should smile. 

We've been it for a —— of a while. 
Roosevelt once, Roosevelt twice, 
Katzenjammer, cats and mice. | 
Is heit? Well, I should smile. | 
He’s been it for a of a while. 

The President laid back his head and | 
laughed heartily. “That last line,” he 
said, “ was only aguarantee of good faith 
and not necessarily for publication,” 
making use of the well-worn and favorite 
expression of public men when being in- 
terviewed. He again laughed so heartily 
that the whole room was filled with out- 
Lursts of merriment for several minutes 
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and all formality was off at once. 

After Dan B. Starkey, president of the | 
club, had made the presentation speech be- | 
stowing the certificate of honorary mem- 
bership of the organization to the Presi 
dent, the rooms rang again with another 
yell: 

Roosevelt in war, 

Roosevelt in peace, 

Long may he prosper 

And his tribe increase— 

Hesa-Sisa-Wa Wa Bang. 

The President then held up his hand 
for quiet and addressed the members of 
the club as follows: 

Mr. President, Gentlemen: I accept | 
with all gratitude the honorary member- | 
ship in yourclub. I am glad that 1 was 
here some years ago and that I am able | 
to come back now. And as we are speak- 
ing among ourselves—with no reporters’ 
present—l want to say just one word, 
and that with all my heart. I havefound 
that if I felt I wished to tell something | 
to someone whom I knew would not | 
repeat it, if there was a secretessential to | 
keep quiet, I could take an honorable | 
man connected with the press into my | 
confidence and my faith would be justi- | 
fied. Among the closest friends I have | 
made in every station which I have held | 
where I wanted to test a man’s friend- 
ship to see if he had the stuff in him that 
made it worth while making friends with 
him, whether in the army, as governor, | 
or now as President, I found thatamong | 
men in your profession I have some of 
the closest and stanchest of friends. 
And as you are reasonably astute men it 
would not be worth while to tell you 
anything but the truth, so what I say I 
mean—I believe. I wil] say also that I 
did not always get along well with them 
all. There are some to whom I have 
objected, and they have known it. But 
I wish to say with all emphasis that 
there has been no more honorable body 
than the men of your profession, men the 
same as you would have in your club. 

At the close of his speech he was asked 
to inscribe his name on the wall, which 
he willingly did, remarking, however, 
that his handwriting was not his long 
suit. Taking the chalk from President 
Starkey, he wrote carefully, ‘‘ Theodore 
Roosevelt, Apr. 3, 1903,” on the panel 
in the center of the west wall of the grill 
room. 

Just before the President left the room 
he espied Francis B. Keene, who had 
come forward through thecrowd. Point- 
ing to him, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
“Florence.” The crowd immediately 
remembered that Mr. Keene had recently 
been appointed consul at Florence and 
cheered as the two old classmates and 
now fellow club members shook hands. 
‘**Keene’s all right,’’ the President said, 
“except that he is suffering irom a Har- 
vard education. He is trying to live it 
down. I did.” 





spate y Biers y. 
Why do People.send messages by telegraph? 
Why not use the mails? 


TO SAVE TIME. 


Why do modern newspapers use 14h service? 


Why don’t they depend upon the ™2* exchanges? { 


TO SAVE TIME. 


Why do so many papers use the PUBLISHERS 
PRESS report? 


TO GAIN TIME 
AND SAVE MONEY. 

















HOW DO WE DO IT? 
THAT 3 BASS. 


We have the most modern facilities, including the best reporters, editors 
























and operators. 

If you don’t believe this, give us a trial, 

The PUBLISHERS PRESS ASSOCIATION is prepared to furnish a 
first class service ras both morning and evening papers, and will take pleasure in 


furnishing full particulars upon request for same, 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


PUBLISHERS FREOS, 


Park Row Building, New York. 
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EDITORS SHOULD ACT. 

The editor of every newspaper in Penn- 
sylvania should urge the Governor to 
veto the new libel bill which passed the 
state senate Thursday. A concerted 
effort in that direction might prevent the 
enaction of a law that would be a bur- 
den to the newspapers of the state for a 
long time to come. 





ANENT THE BELLAIRS CASE. 

In an article on the English press in 
the last number of Harper’s Weekly, 
Sydney Brooks makes the statement 
that journalism in England has more 
influence thanin America. In that event 
the English press may be proud, for from 
the recent developments in the case of 
Edgar G. Bellairs, the Associated Press 
correspondent in Cuba, who boasted 
that he had made Leonard Wood, it 
would appear that the influence of the 
American press, in one direction at least, 
was very potent indeed. When a man 
through the pressure he could bring to 
bear from being the representative of one 
of the great press associations could 
create such an impression throughout a 
whole nation that its chief executive felt 
called upon to remove the military gov- 
ernor of one of the provinces under its 
protection in response to popular senti- 
ment, it would appear that the power 
remaining with the press of this country 
was still considerable. 

That this power was misused, as so 
many seem to think, is of course deplor- 
able, and it goes a great way to show 
what extreme care should be used in 
making appointments of correspondents 
in such important posts as that which 
Bellairs filled inCuba, but that the power 
of the press is existent still is in no way 
controverted thereby.' The crying need 
in the whole matter is to keep this power 
moving in the right direction and prevent 
it from losing its prestige by any such 
perversion as seems to have been the case 
in the reports that emanated from Cuba. 
That the American newspapers mean to 
do this is clearly shown, by their frank- 
ness in the exposition of all that relates 
to the most unfortunate affair. Further 
than this, they do not mean to havea 
case like that in Cuba repeated in the 
Philippines. While, as the New York 
Post remarks, the Bellairs case shows 
how “all the peoplecan be fooled part of 
the time,’ the healthy attitude of the 
newspapers in regard to it shows that 
they will consider it their own fault if 
they are fooled a second time. 





THE DE FOREST PLANS. 


The announcement last week that the 
London Times was receiving American 
news daily by wireless telegraphy created 
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considerable wonderment in its way, but 
the news which closely followed telling 
of plans of the De Forest Wireless Tele- 
graph Company toestablish an overland 
system of space telegraphy for commer- 
cial purposes, was no less remarkable. 
If the De Forest system can be employed 
so successfully in commerce as the De 
Forest people so confidently predict, 
there seems to be no reason why the 
same system can not in time be employed 
with equal advantages in the transmis- 
sion of the matter for the press. 

If Armour & Co. can buy hogs by wire- 
less, it looks as though the time may not 
be far distant when wireless newspapers 
will be quite the common thing. It is 
stated that thousands of dollars that 
Armour & Co. now spend every year in 
telegraph tolls seems likely to be taken 
away from the telegraph companies by 
the connection of their various plants 
with wireless stations. If it became 
practical to use the system in serving 
newspapers the effect might mean as 
much to publishers in saving tolls on 
their specials, as the Marconi system 
promises to mean to them in lifting the 
burden of cable service. 





SUNDAY PAPERS A NECESSITY. 

It _has been judicially decided in Phila- 
delphia that newspapers, even Philadel- 
phia newspapers, are necessaries of life, 
says the New York World, and therefore 
may be legally sold on Sunday notwith- 
standing the eighteenth century blue law 
which forbids all kinds of worldly busi- 
ness on that day. This undoubtedly 
settles the question for the entire Union. 
There is no place more scrupulous in its 
Sabbath service than Philadelphia. 

When even Philadelphia, therefore, de- 
cides that the sale of Sunday newspapers 
is a necessity, there is nothing more to 
be said. No American community can 
get along in isolation from the world 
for one-seventh of itstime. The heart of 
humanity does not stop beating on Sun- 
day morning, and even if it did there are 
Saturday’s activities to be recorded. A 
Monday newspaper never can give an 
adequate impression of the events of 
Saturday. If the thread of current his- 
tory be broken it can never be satisfac- 
torily mended. 

The Creator saw fit to make the earth 
rotate on its axis seven times a week. 
Each of those rotations brings its quota 
of events interesting and important to 
mankind, and the seven-day newspaper 
inevitably exists torecord them. It hap- 
pens also that it is on Sunday that the 
vast majority of people have the most 
leisure for their reading. 





The Manhattan (N. H.) Union has just 





celebrated its fortieth birthday. 


CONCERNING THE LONDON TIMES. 


Some Remarks on the Numerous Reports 
of Its Prospective Sale. 





Commenting on the frequent rumors to 
the effect that the London Times is likely 
to be sold or is on the market, the writer 
of the London letter in the New York 
Mail and Express of last Saturday says: 

“*Ts the London Times for sale?’ 

“An American friend asks the question. 
I don’t know, but I fancy not. Some 
time ago—not a very long while—it was 
rumored that the New York Times had 
been bought by the Emperor of Germany. 
Certain editorials that appeared in its 
columns somewhat later refuted the 
report; and then it was said that the 
same well known gentleman had pur- 
chased the Times of London. To this 
report the lie was given indirectly, and 
in the same manner, as in the case of its 
New York namesake at the time of the 
Venezuela ‘mess.’ 

‘Now the rumor that the paper is not 
sold, but for sale, is revived. There may 
have been some truth in the story after 
the Parnell trial. A lot of money was 
sunk in defending the suit brought by the 
Irish leader, and while it would have 
been well spent if the verdict had been in 
the defendant’s favor, as it would have 
added vastly to the paper’s prestige, and 
probably resulted in a peerage for the 
proprietor, its actual effect was not 
merely a heavy financial loss, but a tre- 
mendous impairment of influence. If 
ever the title, good will and fixtures of 
the Thunderer were in danger of being 
disposed of for a price, that assuredly 
was the time of peril 

“But the psychological moment 
passed. Much if not all of the lost 
prestige has been recovered; the sale of 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc., by an 
American firm of subscription book 
dealers under the aegis of the great daily 
has restored its financial position, and it 
is going along soberly and prosperously 
to-day, printing more matter that is 
worth while every secular day of the 
week than any other paper in the world, 
and calmly defying the thunderbolts of 
the furious playwright, Henry Arthur 
Jones. 

“T have not asked at the manager’s 
office whether the property is for sale. 
If it were not, I should get a deserved 
snubbing;; if it were, I should beasked to 
make au offer, and that I am not pre- 
pared to do. If any one wants to buy it 
he must be prepared to discuss big fig- 
ures. The proprietor may not be among 
the richest of King Edward’s subjects; 
but as owner of the Times he is a greater 
power in the land than many men of 
several times his wealth. Arthur Walter, 
who succeeded his father not many years 
ago, is not yet an old man; and it is 
more than likely that his son will suc- 
ceed him as the fourth John Walter who 
has owned the Times.” 


Honest, Now. 

When ahandbill is dropped atthe door, 
do you see three members of the family 
rush for it at once? asks the Western 
Publisher. Do they clamor good natured- 
ly for the first perusal of a dodger ? Does 
mother divide it into parts, give one part 
to father, another to Willie, still another 
to Susan, and keep the adv. part herself? 
Do they drop into easy chairs and read 
that handbill through from the north- 
east corner to the southwest angle? Do 
they ever and anon break forthin ‘‘ Ahs!”’ 
and “Ohs!” and read an excerpt for the 
benefit of the whole listening coterie? 
Do they? Eh! Do they? Not on your 
tintype, Horatio! The first one that 
finds that handbill mutters an impreca- 
tion of dissatisfaction, crumbles it into a 
wad and throws itinto oblivion! Don’t 
they? You know they do because you 
have been angry yourself at finding your 
mail box full of “truck”? and your front 
porch all littered with vari-colored paper! 
No use talking, no use arguing against 
this gospel: The man who puts his ad 
in the home paper is the man who gets 
there ! 
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AN UNPREJUDICED OPINION. 


Thoughtful Decision of Philadelphia 
Magistrate on Value of Newspapers. 





The opinion handed down by Magis- 
trate Gorman, of Philadelphia,-in the 
cases against the Sunday newspapers of 
that city, was the sober conclusion of a 
man who had no personal interest in the 
matter one way or the other, and who 
had spent much time in a study of the 
subject. As such it deserves somewhat 
more attention than it received in the 
news accounts of the trial. In Magis- 
trate Gorman’s opinion he said: 

“Whether the publication of a news- 
paper of general circulation on a Sunday 
is a work of ‘necessity’ seems at least in 
the cases now before me to be unnecces- 
sary, as the defendants are discharged 
and the proceedings dismissed upon other 
grounds and for other reasons as above 
stated. 

“If it were necessary, however, to de- 
termine this question I should certainly 


fact only in the affirmative. Perhaps no 
enterprise, whether we view newspapers 
commercially or in a literary sense, has 
made such rapid and marvelous strides 
as the public press. It has kept abreast, 
and sometimes ahead, of the wonderful 
development of the Commonwealth in 
growth of population and in the various 
trades and business enterprises, and in a 
great measure has assisted in this 
development. 

“They keep men informed of every 
event of public interest and in a manner 
furnish the only common channel of 
communication between the people. 
They watch with care over the conduct 
of our public officers and the manner of 
the performance of their duties. 

“They mold, if they do not form, 
public opinion upon the public questions 
of the day, and conserve the interests of 
the citizen and the public, which it would 
be impossible to do in any other way. 

“They educate those not fortunate 
enough to have the time or the inelina- 
tion to frequent libraries or educational 
institutions. They inspire patriotism in 
the citizen, elevate and strengthen the 
love of home and of conntry. 

“In recent years the press has been of 
material assistance in apprehending 
notorious criminals and exposing crime 
and wrong in public and private places. 
It protects the weak and encourages the 
enterprising, and teaches lessons of 
morality to those who never hear the 
Word of God except such as may be 
published in a newspaper. 

“It is well known that there is a con- 
gregation of non-church persons to whom 
the newspaper addresses itself every 
Sunday, and [ haveno doubtthat a very 
large number of citizens would dispense 
with some necessities to obtain their 
newspapers Sunday as well as other days. 

“For many other and equally good 
reasons, which it seems useless to men- 
tion, the press is anecessity. and I should 
so consider it, even if | was not aware 
that at least 400,000 persons buy, and 
perhaps equally as many more read 
newspapers.” 


Paper Trade Conditions. 

While the demand for paper is not quite 
as large at present as it was two or 
three months ago, says the Paper Mill, 
the condition of both the trade and in- 
dustry continuesfavorable. The jobbers 
have about all the business they can 
transact with ease and comfort, although 
they are not crowded with orders. The 
mills asa rule have plenty of business 
ahead and the market continues in the 
sellers’ favor, rather than in the buyers. 
In nearly all grades prices are maintained 
with considerable firmness, and it re- 
quires very little effort on the part of the 
jobbers to maintain them, as the cus- 
tomers are more anxious to get paper at 
the going price than they are to secure 
discounts. The spring demand has now 
fairly begun and the prospects are that 
there will be a great deal of activity in 
both trade and industry until well into 
the summer, 





be inclined to decide it as a matter of. 
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PERSONALS. | 


George T. Oliver, proprietor of the 
Pittsburg Gazette and Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, is in Europe. 


assistant advertising manager of the 
Chicago Journal. 


Dixon L. Merritt, city editor of the 
Owensboro (Ky.) Inquirer, was married 
recently to Miss Harriotte Johnson. 


Col. True L. Norris, editor of the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Times, has been made 
police commissioner of Portsmouth. 


Major E. B. Stahlman, proprietor of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, visited 
Memphis last week on business. 


A. W. Maxwell, editor of the Seymour 
(la.) Semi-Weekly Leader, has announced 
that he is a candidate for state auditor 
of Towa. : 

Opie Reed, of Chicago, is in New York 
this week to see the initial production of 
his play, “The Starbucks,” at Daly’s 
Theatre. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox was tendered a 
reception by the Pacific Coast Woman's 
Press Association at San Francisco one 
evening last week. 


). M. Buck, New York representative 
of the Philadelphia North American, is 
spending a couple of weeks in the West 
Indies for the benefit of his health. 


Col. Charles S. Diehl, assistant general 
manager of the Associated Press, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was at Port- 
land, Ore., last week ov a pleasure trip 
through the Northwest. 


Bennet James Chapple, advertising 
manager of the National Magazine, of 
Boston, was married last week to Miss 
Charlotte Strongman at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Brooklyn. 


C. M. Bergstrasser, one of the owners 
of the Wall Street Journal, spent some 
time in Washington last week on his way 
home from a two-months’ vacation trip 
through Florida and the South. 


Beriah Wilkins, proprietor of the 
Washington Post, who was stricken 
with paralysis at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, a few weeks ago, has been 
taken to his home in Washington. 


Daric Brown, editor of the Pough- 
keepsie (N. Y.) Enterprise, was one of 
the speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Veterans’ Association of the New 
York Methodist Episcopal Conference at 
its recent session in that city. 


William Eddy Barnes, editor of the St. 
Louis Lumberman, and M. L. Bixler, 
editor of the Beaumont (Tex.) Enter- 
prise, made a trip to Orange, Tex., last 
week to watch the workings of the paper 
mill there, where a good grade of paper is 
being made from fine shavings. 


W. Richmond Smith, for many years 
on the editorial staff of the Montreal 
Star, and more recently editor of the 
Toronto News, has left for England on 
an important mission for well known 
financiers. He was given a farewell 
dinner on the eve of his departure. 





Frank P. MacLennan, editor of the 
Topeka (Kan.) State Journal, who, with 
his wife and little daughter, has been on 
a six-weeks’ vacation trip in Florida 
and Cuba, has just returned home. Mr. 
MacLennan was very agreeably im- 
pressed with Cuba, and thinks with 
favorable reciprocity treaties with the 
United States it will become a most 
pr osperous country. 

The San Pedro (Cal.) Times, of which 
E. B. Scott is editor, has been changed 
from a weekly to a daily. 








BOSTON. 


Special to Taz EpiTorR AND PUBLISHER. 
Boston, Mass., April 9, 1903. 
John Lewis, sporting editor of the 
Boston Traveler, was pleasantly sur- 
prised last Monday night after the bouts 
at the Maverick Athletic Club had been 
finished, by the leaders of the sport in 
this city. Mr. Lewis was on his way 
from the club room when he was accosted 
by several of the prominent exponents of 
boxing and was presented with a hand- 
some gold watch and chain as “‘atoken 
of the appreciation and good will of the 
givers for the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Lewis had written up the various 
events for his paper and his impartial 
method of conducting the sporting 
column in the Traveler.” Mr. Lewis was 
completely surprised, but he responded 
happily and expressed thanks for the 
handsome gift. 


Frank M. Frisselle, telegraph editor of 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union, has opened 
a photographic studio in the Union 
building in that cityand makes a spe- 
ciality of high class theatrical work. He 
continues in his position with the Union. 


Ormsby A. Court, formerly a writer on 
the Herald, was in Boston this week. 
He has been the manager in New York of 
three theatrical companies for the past 
six months. 


J. H. Fahey, manager of the Boston 
office of the Associated Press, has returned 
from a week’s visitin New York, where 
he had been on business connected with 
the association. 


The Woman’s Press Club of this city 
held a reception Tuesday afternoon, 
when the members were treated to a 
very entertaining address by Mrs. Mary 
A. Livingston. 


C.1. Farrington, city editor of the 
Manchester (N. H.) News, has been ap- 
pointed correspondent for the Publishers 
Press from that city. 


Another feature of the Bost on Journal, 
to be instituted soon, will be a series of 
cartoons. Alonzo A. Heron will be the 
principal artist. 


Herbert N. Davison, publisher of tke 
Manchester News, called on Boston 
friends early in the week. 


A. A. Heron, artist for the Journal, 
has moved to Weston, Mass., with his 
family for the summer. 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly. 

The Burr McIntosh Monthly, is the 
name of a new magazine which appeared 
last week in New York. It is filled with 
interesting half-tones of leading actresses 
and altogether is a very clever piece of 
work. Asits name indicates it is the 
work of Burr MeIntosh, who is to be 
congratulated on the success of the first 
number. 

A New Magazine. 

he Long Island Magazine, a monthly 
publication, is to be established by E. 
Bertram Sanborn at Long Island City. 
The magazine will begin publication on 
May 1, and will be fully illustrated. It 
is to be devoted to the general interests 
of Long Island. 





Publishing Plant Remains at Dayton. 

The meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Christian Publishing Company, at 
Dayton, O., has announced that the pub- 
lishing business will becontinued in Day- 
ton as before. There was considerable 
talk recently of moving the plant to 
Muncie, Ind. 


Begins As a Daily. 
The Berwick (Pa.) Enterprise has be- 
gun the publication of a daily edition. 
C, A. Raseley is the proprietor, 
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SAN FRANCISCO. | stormy interview that followed the pub- 
\lishers have obstinately persisted that 

adap ie |although they approve of unions ‘as a 
Special to Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER. | rule,’ they do not care to tolerate an 
San Francisco, Cal., April 2,1903. | Organization that is in a position to 

It was “ladies’ night” at the Press | Suns moe city editor upon any propo- 
Club last evening. The rooms of the hos- | - “The aetna men have stood firm, par- 
pitable organization were thrown open | ticularly those well paid writers who 
to the fair ones and the members busied |sacrificed their positions rather than 
themselves in making their guests’ visit | yield to the astounding coercion of their 
enjoyable. A special entertainment had | employers, and have consented to con- 
been arranged in their honor and refresh. | Sider a list of protests framed by the 
ments were served. The rooms were | Publishers as against the constitution 
haudsomely decorated. The function | #24 by-laws adopted by the writers and 


also inaugurated the opening of the 
handsome red room. The guests filled 
the jinks hall and were entertained with 
excellent music and singing. The Press | 
Club Uhorus, led by 8. Homer Henley, | 
rendered a number of melodies. A num- | 
ber of solos, vocal and instrumental, | 
were also given. The committee on | 
entertainment consisted of W. C. Holli- 
way, chairman; Alfred Dixon and A. M. | 
Burns. President Elmore Lettingwell and 
other officers of the club acted as a recep- 
tion committee. 


Two nights ago your correspondent 
dropped into the midst of a coterie of 
representatives of the Newswriters’ Union 
No. 7, of this city, and addressed his 
fellow-workers like this: 

“Within the last week I have heard 
uttered thousands of words about you 
union fellows and some San Francisco 
daily newspaper publishers; and from 
various of the big cities East, notably 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, letters have come my way re- 
questing a following up of the continued 
story that has thus far been exclusive 
with Tue Epiror AnD PUBLISHER relating | 





approved by the Typographical Union. 
This written protest, filed by the pub- 
lishers with the assailed union, embodies 
a list of provisions which, if counte- 
nanced, would make a farce of the 
writers’ union and weed it out of exist- 
ence within a month. It is needless to 
say that the absurd demands of the 
publishers could not be entertained by 
either the writers’ union or the typo- 
graphical body with which it is allied, 
and it is but a step further to a final test 
of strength and possibly a general labor 
strife. There are 30,000 wage earnersin 
San Francisco and many more through- 
out California who are standing agog at 


| the attitude of William R. Hearst, owner 


of the Examiner, which has been hailed 
as the organ of the labor element. The 
community is equally amazed at the 
bitter opposition of Edward J. Liver- 
nash, of the Examiner, elected to Congress 
by the wage earners in San Francisco 
and a lively reckoning is promised. 
“John D. Spreckels, owner of the Call 
and avowedly an enemy of trades unions, 
has withdrawn from the Publishers’ As- 
sociation in high dudgeon and it is 
expected that he will attack the Exam- 
iner as aresultof itssecret action against 


to the yet unfinished fight that has been | the writers and undertake to show up 
going on in this city for some time be-| Mr. Hearst. The fight, if thus launched, 
tween publishers and union writers. To | would be a pretty and interesting one. 
satisfy a growing demand on the part of | Mr. Hearst, it is understood, has ordered 
many readers of an up-to-date news-| his coast representative to patch up the 
paper man’s paper, I am after legitimate | difficulty, if possible, and is even willing 
trade news; and as it seems impossible | to concede a great deal in the struggle, 
to get local publishers to say anything | but the representative is still fighting the 
to aid in supplying the demand, I again | writers as of old, and the labor unions 
appeal to you representative members | of the state are growing weary of the 
of the Newswriters’ Union.” | demonstration. The time is close at 

The foregoing remarks of your corre-| hand when the Examiner, above all the 
spondent were courteously received, and | other dailies here, will have to demon- 
after a thirty minutes’ executive session | Strate to the laboring masses that it has 
on the part of the unionized writers he | 20t plotted to effect the downfall of the 
was summoned from an adjoining wait- | writers’ union. The typographical body 


ing room and permitted to take down 


lowing: 

“The struggle that has been in prog- 
ress here for two months past between 
the publishers of the five daily newspa- 
pers and the sixty newspaper men who 
were chartered as a union body by the 
International Typographical Union, is 
rapidly approaching a crisis, and the 
union classes of the state who believed 
that four of the five dailies were the con- 
sistent friends of organized labor are 
aghast at the bitter fight that is being 
put up by five millionaire publishers 
against the mass of men who were openly 
discharged from their positions because 
they refused to desert the San Francisco 
Newswriters Union No. 7. 

“Within the last week the Ty pographi- 
cal Union has prevailed upon the pub- 
lishers to receive a committee from the 
baby newswriters’ union on pain of a 
serious disruption between the dailies 
and the international body, and in a 
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is also growing restless and sensational 
| developments are sure to follow. 
| “Rev. Peter C. Yorke, a most powerful 
|factor in the politics of the state, and 
| until now the friend of Hearst and Liver- 
|nash, has turned against the Examiner 
|and is assisting the weaker body—the 
| writers’ union. He claims that the 
| Examiner has shown asignificant apathy 
| when called upon to embrace unionism 
within its own editorial portals, and he 
| has gone so far as to turn over a weekly 
| paper called the Leader to the discharged 
| writers, that they may make a daily 
of it and go upon the streets to inform 
| the masses of the duplicity of the press. 
| This has served to aggravate the situa- 
| tion not a little. 

“An interesting feature of the present 
strife is that certain moneyed influences of 
this city have hastened to the aid of the 

| struggling union, and stand ready-to put 

|up the money for the daily paper that 
will surely appear if the publishers con- 
tinue their hostility many days more. 

| “ALP’s LETTER.” 
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satisfactory method of operating Newspaper Presses is 


“C&C” ELECTRIC MOTOR 
controlled by our “Series-parallel” System. 


FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE C & C ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


easiest and only absolutely 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The Ben B. Hampton Agency, New 
York, is increasing its list of papers for 
the Regal Shoe advertising. The Regal 
company has adopted a new plan of 
selling their shoes by traveling salesmen 
instead of limiting the business to their 
own stores and to mail orders, which 
accounts for the increased newspaper 
publicity. 

The advertising of the United States 
Steel Corporation is going to New York 
city papers through the Albert D. Frank 
Agency, New York. 


J. Frank Hackstaff, Temple Court, New 
York, is placing the advertising of the 
Robinson Publishing Company in papers 
of general circulation. 


The Arnold Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia, is placing 1,000 inches of adver- 
tising for the L. E. Pike & Co. business. 


The Powers & Armstrong, advertising 
agency, Philadelphia, is asking rates on 
a seventy-five line advertisement. 


The International Steamship Company 
of Boston, have begun placing their 
summer advertising. 


St. Jacob’s Oil, Ltd., Baltimore, pur- 
poses to go into weeklies extensively in 
the fall. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Perry & SearleCompany, organized 
at Kittery, Me., to do a general printing 
and publishing business. Capital, $25,- 
000. The promoters are: William H. 
Perry, Lynn, Mass.; William F. Searle, 
Peabody, Mass.; Melville P. Nickerson, 
Saugus, Mass. 


The Times-Dispatch Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., has been chartered, with 
Joseph Bryan, president; John 8. Bryan, 
vice-president, and A. H. Holderby, sec- 
retary. oe 

The Olympian Publishing Company, of 
Nashville, Tenn., has filed anamendmeut 
to its charter increasing the capital stock 
from $5,000 to $50,000. 


J. M. Kirkland is making arrange- 
ments to start a new weekly at La 
Follette, Tenn. 


The first number of the New Castle 
(Ind.) Weekly Telegram has just been 
issued. a . 

There is talk of starting a new Demo- 
cratic paper at Paoli, Ind. 


Won the Davenport Demacrat Contest. 

Miss Blanche Campbell, of Davenport, 
Ja., and Miss Ada Drechsler, of Prince- 
ton, Ia., were in New York this week, 
enroute for Europe where they were sent 
by the Davenport Democrat as winners 
of acontest which has been conducted 
by that paper. THe contest provided 
that one young woman from the city 
and one from the country should be 
entitled to the prize of a European trip 
and each of the above mentioned received 
in the neighborhood of 45,000 votes. 
The young women spent a day in sight 
seeing in Chicago and two days in New 
York. They sailed for Europe on the 
steamship Trave, of the North German 
Lloyd, and will landin Naples. They will 
visit all the chief cities on the continent 
and will return in about two months. 
All expenses of the trip are borne by the 
Democrat. 


The Savannah Magazine. 

The Savannah Magazine is the name of 
a new literary publication issued at 
Savannah, Ga. The April number, which 
was the first to be published, contained 
113 pages, devoted to fiction, humor 
and poetry, contributed principally by 
southern writers. 


ee 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


A. T. Brown Printing Company, Buf- 
falo. Capital, $35,000. Directors: A. T. 
Brown, R. Brown, and Eva F. Brown, 
Buffalo. 

Aegis Publishing Company, New York. 
Capital, $30,000. Directors: Martha C. 
Vincent, W. G. Fox and E. L. Payne, 
New York. 


League Publishing Company, New 
York city. Capital. $10,000. Directors: 
W. K. Post, H. E. Tobey and EK. Tobey, 
New York city. 


Lionel L. Ohnstein Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
porators, L. L. Ohnstein, Simon Moses, 
Johannah Ohnstein. 


The Burlington (N. C.) Printing and 
Publishing Company. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators: C. A. Anderson, W. T. 
Williams and J. W. Murray. 





Banker and Miner and Publishing 
Company, New York. Capital, $25,000. 
Directors: W. F. Jones, Philip Bleeth, 
and R. E. Crutchfield, New York. 


The Saratoga Herald Company, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Capital, $1,000- 


Directors: Edward P. Howe, L. M. 
Howe and G. H. Howe, Saratoga 
Springs. 


The Retailer and Advertiser Corpora- 
tion, of New York city. Capital $25,- 
000. Directors: H. M. Wood, Joseph 
Barton and Sidney Cohen, of New York 
city. 

The Keedon Press, incorporated at 
Washington, D. C., to conduct a general 
printing, publishing and stationery busi- 
ness. Capital,$10,000. Incorporators: 
James A. Black, Charles W. Embrey, and 
Virgil M. Fookes. 


A charter is granted the Burlington 
(N. C.) Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, with $50,000 capital. C. A. 
Anderson is the principal stockholder. 
Another charter is granted to the 
Catawba County News Publishing Com- 
pany, of Newton, N. C., at the head of 
which is C. M. McCorkne. 


A charter has been granted to the J.P. 
Holland Publishing Company, of Frank- 
lin, Va. The officers are J. Peter Hol- 
land, of Franklin, president and treasurer; 
J. M. Darden, of Zuni, vice-president; S. 
A. Mayer, of Franklin, secretary. The 
object of the corporation is to publish 
the Graphic, a weekly newspaper, in 
connection with a job printing office, in 
Franklin. 


Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: New York city, N. Y., Der 
Fuhrer; Lebanon, Pa., Century Printing 
Company (2); Shenandoah (Ia.) Sentinel 
Publishing Company, Huntington (W. 
Va.) Herald Company, Sumpter (Ore.) 
Blue Mountain American, Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Michigan Tradesmen, Olympia 
(Wash.) Recorder, Nevada City, (Cal.) 
Nevada Co. Daily Morning Miner (Inc.); 
| Corning (N. Y.) Daily Journal (Junior); 
Elizabeth City (N. C.) Tar Heel (Junior). 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to plants in these offices: Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript Company (3), Talla- 
hassee (Fla.) Capital, Everett (Wash.) 
Herald Publishing Company, Pontiac 
(Mich.) Daily Press, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Inquirer Company (2), New York city, 
N. Y., Isaac H. Blanchard Company. 





The sworn circulation statement of the 
Chicago Record-Herald for March puts 
its daily average at 160,684; Sunday 
204,024. 








CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Southwestern Iowa Editorial As-| 


sociation will convene at Glenwood on 
April 24. 

The Maine Weekly Publishers’ Associa- 
tion was organized recently at Augusta. 
The officers are: F. W. Sanborn, Nor- 
way, president; L. O. Haskell, Pittsfield, 
secrerary ; John M.S. Hunter, Farming- 
ton, treasurer. 


Invitations are being issued by the 
Southern Indiana Editorial Association 
for the annual midsummer outing on 
May 11 to 14. The steamboat Falls 
City has been chartered for a trip from 
Louisville up the Kentucky River to the 
eighth or ninth lock. Jay Smith, of the 
Seymour Republican, is in charge of the 
transportation. 


The following editors from Oregon 
have signified their intention to attend 
the meeting of the National Editorial 
Association at Omaha on July 8: Hon. 
J. R. Whitney, Daily Herald, Albany; 
Ira L. Campbell, Daily Guard, Eugene; 


A. W. Cheney, Semi-Weekly Herald, Ore- | 


gon City; J. H. Zane, A. O. U. W. 


Reporter, Portland; Edith Tozier Weath- | 


erred, Exposition, Portland; E. Hofer, 
Daily Journal, Salem; C. F. Soule, Daily 
Leader, Toledo; Albert Tozier, World, 
Portland; F. 8. Harding, Register, Mec- 
Minnville. Most of the editors will be 
accompanied by their wives. 


The following members of the Iowa 
Press Association are on ajunket through 
Texas this week: C. M. Junkin, presi- 
dent, Ledger, Fairfield; Henry Wallace, 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines; G. F. 
Rinehart, Herald, Newton; Homer 
Thompson, Madisonian, Winterset; G. 
W. Shockley, Globe, Oskaloosa; Howard 
Tedford, Record, Mt. Ayr; J. A. 
Castor, Express, Garden Grove; O. E. 
Hull, Reporter, Leon; H. J. Green, Pub- 


lic Opinion, Decorah; V. 8. Ellis; Heratd, | 


Swea City; Charles Hoffman, Herald, 
Oskaloosa; M. A. Raney, Republican, 
Marengo; J. 8. Trigg, Register, Rock- 
ford; F. R. Conaway, secretary St. Louis 
commission, Des Moines; J. J. Clark and 
son, Times-Republican, Bedford; V. A. 
Ballou and daughter, Watchman, Ne- 
vada; W. I. Branagan, Democrat, 
Emmetsburg; John Stirling, Democrat, 
Corydon; W. F. Hoeye, Chief-Reporter, 
Perry; W. G, Smith, Reporter, Rock 
Rapids; B. H. Draper, Reporter, Dysart; 
G. L. Caswell, Bulletin, Denison; I. A. 
Nichols, Citizen, lowa Falls; J. A. Crose, 
Free Lance, Little Rock ; C. H. Talmadge, 
Gazette, West Union; J. 
World, Shenandoah ; J. W. Gray, Herald, 
Grinnell; W. C. Mentzer, Knoxville Jour- 
nal. Most of the editors were accom- 
panied by their wives. 
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CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


The Hamilton (O.) Volkstimme, one of 
the oldest newspapers in southern Ohio, 
has been sold, and Max Henning, of the 
Cincinnati Volksblatt, will take charge 
of the plant. 

C. G. Griffey has sold the Iron Herald, 
Negawnee, Mich., to Frederick Dough- 
ertty, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. L. Anderson has bought the Albia 
([a.) Union and will take possession on 
April 20. TER 


Albert A. White has bought the Middle- 
field (O.) Messenger of Clarence B. 
Murdock. 


The Crookston (Minn.) Press has been, 
sold to John Gleason. 


George W. Mosher has sold the Sisseton 
| (8. D.) Banner to L. C. Emerson. 


| D.C. Wolbert has sold the St. Mary’s 
(O.) Graphic to W. D. Mefford. 


| 
| A Newspaper Carnival. 


A newspaper carnival will be held at 
Brunswick, Ga., immediately after the 
season of Lent closes. It fs expected to 
be one of the most novel and delightful 
social events to be held this year. The 
various newspapers will be represented 
by the most beautiful young women to 
| be found and the crowning of the queen, 
who will be chosen by votes of those 
| who attend, will be the climax of the 
entertainment. The Journal, Constitu- 
tion and News, of Atlanta, the Savannah 
News and the Brunswick News will be 
among the prominent papers represented. 


Haulenbeek Agency to Move. 

The G. H. Haulenbeek Advertising 
Agency, located in the Park Row Build- 
ing, New York, will move, on April 18, to 
new offices in the Bank of the Metropolis 
Building, Sixteenth street and Union 
square. 

The agency in its new quarters will 
occupy seven rooms on the eleventh floor 
of the building, with floor space of some- 
thing like 4,000 square feet. 





EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For All Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full line of TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
give absolute satisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO.,, 
10 Park Place, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THOMAS WILDES, 
246 Water Street, N. Y. 
STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE, 
LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE AND 

BABBITT METALS. 














PAPERS THAT PAY 








The daily guaranteed 
The Cincinnati Post... 
The St. Louis Chronicle 
The Cleveland Press... 


D. J. RANDALL, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 





The Scripps-McRae League of Newspapers 





Combined daily average circulation over 315,000 copies at a lower rate per 
thousand than is offered by any other list of newspapers in the country. 


FOR RATES, ETC,, ADDRESS 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE, 


, Sworn-to circulation: 


1.S. WALLIS, Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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THE ADTYPE SERIES 


Smaller Sizes in Preparation, also Adtype Italic 
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36 POINT 4A $250 6a $225 8475 


SUITS LARGE 
Advertisers 46 


48 POINT 


18 POINT 9A $155 15a $145 $300 


UNIQUE TYPE DESIGN 


An admirable type face 
for general jobbing 85 








3A $375 5a 8275 $650 


Favorable COMMENT 


14 POINT 10A $120 20a $130 $250 


DISTINCTIVE ADVERTISING 


This type design increases the 
effectiveness of printed matter 








42 POINT 


5A $215 8a $185 $400 


MODERN LETTER 
Speaks for Itself 3 


3A $300 5a $225 $5 25 


POPULAR TYPE STYLES 
Standard American Faces 


24 POINT 7A $185 12a $190 


EXCELLENT DESIGN 
This series will afford 
general satisfaction 7 


60 POINT 


12 POINT 14A $120 28a $130 $250 


ADTYPE SERIES VERY POPULAR 


Without a doubt Adtype will prove 
very popular with advertisers all 
over the country. Printers should 
not hesitate about ordering $2039 














3A $525 4a $325 $850 


Striking ADTYPE 








American Type Founders Company 


Originator and Maker of Popular Type Styles 
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DR. EDGAR PERRY DEAD. 
Well Known to Newspaper Men in Boston, 
Cleveland and Other Cities. 


Dr. Edgar Perry died suddenly at his 
home in Boston, Tuesday of a paralytic 
shock. He formerly was a newspaper 
man, being connected with the Cleveland 
Leader in the 80s and with newpapers 
in the East, both before and after his 
residence in Cleveland. He began the 
practice of medicine at Boston in 1898. 
He was 48 years of age. 

Dr. Perry began his newspaper career 
in Boston. He was attacked with the 
western fever and removed to Cleveland. 
His work there gave him rank as a news- 
paper man of the first order. He remained 
in Cleveland probably a year and then 
went to one of the Dakotas, to take 
charge of a newspaper. A change in 
ownership, after he had been there a 
year, displaced him and he returned to 
his first love. Perry rose to a desk posi- 
tion on one of the Boston papers and 
discharged his duties with marked 
ability. A few years ago he forsook the 
guild to study medicine. Aside from 
being a newspaper man of uncommon 
ability Perry possessed personal qualities 
that won him the esteem of all his 
associates. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Frederick M. Everett, for ten years con- 
nected with the local newspapers of 
Passaic, N. J., died last week. He also 
acted as Passaic correspondent for a 
number of the New York papers. His 
father, the late Metcalf Everett, was a 
member of the editorial staff of the New 
York Times and of the New York Tri- 
bune, and during the days of Horace 
Greeley wrote tariff editorials for the 
Tribune. 


William E. Annin, one of the most 
brilliant newspaper men of the Congres- 
sional gallery at Washington, and for 
one term president of the Gridiron Club, 
died last week in Phoenix, Ariz., of tuber- 
culosis. He was employed as a special 
agent in charge of the rural route service 
for the Denver division at the time of his 
death. 


John R. Wilson, for more than twenty 
years publisher of the Chicago Journal, 
died last Tuesday at his Lake Geneva 
home. He was taken sick with typhoid 
fever during the holidays, effusion of the 
lungs developing afterwards. Mr. Wilson 
was born fi'ty-one yeare agoin Hornells- 
ville, N. Y. 


William H. Stout, editor of the De Witt 
(Neb.) Independent, died last week from 
the injuries he received by being struck 
by @ passenger train as he was attempt- 
ing to cross the track at Wilbur on 
Tuesday evening, March 24. 


William Beldon, Yale, ’78, who had 
been prominent in Republican politics 
and newspaper work for twenty years, 
died Tuesday at Albany of apoplexy. He 
was one of the founders of the Yale 
Daily News. He was 47 years old. 


Mrs. Agnes Hyde Bangs, wife of John 
Kendrick Bangs, editor of the New Met- 
ropolitan Magazine, died very suddenly 
last Sunday. 


STAFF CHANGES. 


Frank Andrews has succeeded J. A. 
Curry as local editor of the Washington 
(N. J.) Star. 


Edward P. Chapin has been made news 
editor of the Mattoon (Ill.) Daily 
Journal. 


A. B. Crandall, for a number of years 
connected with the North Adams (Mass.) 
Evening Herald, is now with {the New 
Haven (Conn.) Palladium. 


The British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer, on March 26, issited an excel- 
lent special export number of forty pages. 
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WIRELESS OVERLAND. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE PLANS 
OF THE DE FOREST 
COMPANY. 

Possibility of Using the System for the 
Transmission of Press Dispatches—Sta- 
tions Already in Use by the Provi- 
dence Journal—Communication to Be 
Established Between the Principal Cities 
of the Country for Commercial Purposes. 
Rate as Low as One Cent Per Word 

Promised. 


For some time past everyone has been 
prepared for great things to come of the 
new inventions in wireless telegraphy, 
but until recently the chief progress noted 
has been made in perfecting the means of 
communication over water. Therefore, 
when the news came late last week that 
the De Forest Wireless Telegraphy Com- 
pany would establish within the next 
few months wireless communication for 
commercial purposes between the princi- 
pal cities in the United States, it attracted 
something more than ordinary attention. 

A statement thatthis would be accom- 
plished was given out at the Chicago 
office of the De Forest company on 
Wednesday of last week by Abraham 
White, president of the corporation, and 
Dr. Lee De Forest, inventor of the system 
that bears his name. According to this 
announcement the service will be at the 
disposal of the public within ninety days 
and at a rate possibly as low as one cent 
per word. 

With the success of the recent experi- 
ments with the De Forest system, 
especially in communication overland, 
there seems to be every probability that 
it will be employed with satisfactory 
results in sending press dispatches as 
well as commercial messages, and that 
the saving in rates will becorrespondingly 
advantageous. The system is already 
employed to alimited extentin the trans- 
mission of press matter. Only last week 
the Providence Journal Company opened 
its station at Point Judith, which will 
supply the Journal with news of passing 
ships. Another station is now being 
constructed by the Journal at Block 
Island, and is expected to be in service 
by the firstof next week. For some time 
Dow, Jones & Co., New York, publishers 
of the Wall Street Journal, have been 
using the system to report stock quota- 
tions, and many of the newspapers of 
the large cities along the lakes have 
arranged with the De Forest companv 
for their marine news. Doubtless many 
others will avail themselves of theservice 
when the system is prepared as it prom- 
ises soon to be. 

In speaking of the recent plans of the 
company in regard to an extensive com- 
mercial service, Mr. White said : 

“Arrangements have been perfected 
between ArmOdur & Co. and the American 
De Forest Wireless Telegraph Company 
to connect the Armour plants and offices 
in this city by the wireless method with 
the branches at St. Louis, Omaha, 
Kansas City and Fort Worth. The De 
Forest company will also install public 
stations in each of those cities, and a 
number of others. 

“We have purchased a tract of ground 
from Northwestern University in North 
Evanston. where we will erect a station 
210 feet high, and of twenty-horse power 
alternating current capacity. It will 
take about forty days to erect the sta- 
tion. We expect to have it in operation, 
and to be sending messages to Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and points on the 
Atlantic coast inside of sixty days. 

“Our stations in the East now number 
twenty-two. The} War and Navy de- 
partments have adopted the system, the 
New York Central Railroad is equipping 
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its Twentieth Century Limited with it, 
and Sir Thomas Lipton has cabled the 
acceptance of estimates for the equipment 
of his yacht, the Erin. We have three 
stations in New York city, and are build- 
ing up the Hudson asfar as Albany. We 
have completed stations in Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ont., and have one nearing 


| completion at Buffalo, N. Y.”’ 


The stationsat Hamilton and Toronto 
are now working commercially and are 
a part of achain of stations which will 
connect the trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific systems Dr. De Forest is now in 
Seattle arranging for a trans-Pacific 
station. 

Mr. White stated that the one-cent-per- 
word rate on messages would probably 
go into effect in New York May 1, and 
wouldextend to other parts of the coun- 
try as fast as the system is installed. 

The remarkable success of the recent 
experiments made with the De Forest 
system, especially in overland tests, have 
been a surprise to many. In a recent 
trial in Chicago between the stockyards 
and La Salle street, a distance of seven 
miles, the system worked perfectly, and 
the results were so satisfactory that 
Armour & Co. were induced to arrange 
to connect all their offices with the wire- 
less stations. After the test J. Ogden 
Armour said: “In this age of wonders 
I consider wireless telegraph the greatest 
yet achieved.” 

It is a little more than a month ago 
that Dr. De Forest made his remarkable 
test of transmission in the uptown offices 
of McIntyre & Marshall, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. Stock quotations, 
were sent from the main room to an 
inner office, where the receiver was placed 
sixty feet distant frém the transmitter. 
Two walls of four inches thickness each 
intervened between the instruments. 
The test was a pronounced success. The 
company has in itsemploy an automo- 
bile which is used as a sending station 
and which has attracted considerable 
attention in Wall Street, where it sends 
messages to brokers’ offices. On the day 
of the above test, after the market 
closed in the afternoon, messages were 
sent to the brokers’ offices from the 
automobile standing outside the hotel. 
Not the slightesttrouble was perienced 
in transmitting them. 

An important difference between the 
systems of De Forest and Marconiis that 
the latter employs a directcurrent which 


he puts through an induction ‘l and 
breaks with an_ interrupt while 
De Forest uses an alternating -u: rent, a 


more direct way.* Speaking of the 
DeForest methods the Western Electri- 
cian says: 

‘So numerous of late have been the 
new systems and methods of space teleg- 
raphy, each heralded as ‘novel’ and 
proving, on investigation, to represent 
but slight modifications of, and question- 
able improvement upon, the Marconi 
system, that it isrefreshing tocome upon 
a system operating with radically differ- 
ent apparatus, both at the receiving and 
sending ends. Such a system has been 
developed by the De Forest Co. 

“The ideas embodied in the receiver and 
the sender were originally worked out 
independently by the inventor, and it 
was found that by their combination a 
new system was possible which did away 
entirely with the coherer at the receiving 
station and the induction coil at the 
sending end. 

“In the coherer, heretofore almost 
invariably used as the receiving instru- 
ment in space telegraphy, the great draw- 
back is the necessity for a tapping or 
decohering device, with the complication 
of apparatus this involves, its uncertainty 
of action, and, most important of all, the 
time lag, with limited speed of signal 
transmission thus inevitable.” 

With the De Forest system the speed of 
transmission is practically unlimited, it 
depending largely on the ability of the 
operator. 

Lee De Forest, Ph. D., the inventor of 
this new system which promisesso much, 
is but 29 years of age. He was born at 
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Cornell Bluffs, Ia., and was educated at 
Yale, where he graduated in 1896. He 
spent his three years of graduate work 
at Yale ina special study of Hertzian 
waves and took his degree of Ph. D. for 
special work along that line. He was 
formerly connected with the editorial 
staff of the Western Electrician, Chicago. 
In speaking of the possibilities of wireless 


telegraphy a short timeago Dr. De Forest | 


said : 
“The world is about to witness the 
most astounding revolution in the his- 


German Editor Sentenced. 

Otto Bruhns, editor of the Breslau 
Volkswacht, has been sentenced to two 
month’s imprisonment, having been con- 
victed on the charge of having insulted 
public officiais. He published four arti- 
cles in his newspaper exposing gross 
administrative abuses. 


A Church Fair Daily. 
A feature of the fair of the Corpus 


| Chiisti Church of Rochester, N. Y., which 


tory of communication, of further reach-| begun April 3, is a newspaper. It will 
ing influences, than ever wrought by, the | be published daily during the two weeks 


advent of the telegraph or telephone.” 


| the fair is in progress. 
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